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Break the Seals, Read and Understand! 


ANTOINETTF DOOLITTLE. 


‘*Wuen I was a child, I spake, un- 
derstood and thought as a child; but 
when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things.” So said Paul in sub- 
stance. Sometimes it requires a long 
time to attain to a state of manhood and 
womanhood, or a condition, where we 
are able to understand, ,yeason, think 
and act correctly. 

I am inclined to think, it is better for 
children to be taught to fear some oue, 
and reverence something, even if that 
fear and reverence be somewhat mis- 
placed, and misdirected, than for them to 
grow up high-headed an i strong in their 
own way and will, regardless of the 
prayers, tears and entreaties of parents 
and friends, and devoid of reverence ; 
upon the principle, that it is easier by far 





to turn the thoughts. and feelings, into a 
right chanvel and mode of reasoning, 
even as it is easier to turn a stream of 
water into a new conduit, than to search 
out an entire new source of supply. 

I call to mind when I was a child, 
and leaned upon the knee of a pious 
mother, how she taught me to think of 
a God in some far off region, who was 
‘*angry with the wicked every day ;” 
and if we did that which was wrong in 
his sight, He would surely punish us. 
The preachers and singers in those days, 
seemed to be in perfect accord. The 


minist'rs told of a literal hell; while 


the selected choir sang :-— 
** This awful God is ours, He thunders when he pleage ; 
He rides upon the_ stormy skics, And manages the 
[seas. ” 


My young receptive mind, imbibed 
those ideas, and when a roaring thunder- 
clap burst over our heads, I thought it 
was the voice of an offended God showing 
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his. displeasure at some wrong that mor- 
tals had done. I was also taught to 
reverence the Bible as the word of God; 
and what an awful thing it would be; 
if any ong shoulditake from, or add: one 
word to the Holy Scriptures, which con- 
tained all that was needful for mortals 
to know. However erroneous I now 
think those ideas were, they were the 
best that my instructors could give at 
that time, and were beneficial, mapy 
times in keeping me from wrong-doing. 

As I now read and understand the 
Scriptures, I venture to enquire without 
compunction of conscience ;—WWhat is 
meant by the term Book, that would be 
such a diabolical crime to take from or 
add unto? ‘The-e was a time when the 
Bible, as a book, did not exist. Was 
there no word of God previous to what 
we call the Scriptures of Truth? Those 
scriptures were called into being as events 
transpired; many of them were written 
upon parchment or engraven on stone. 
The art of printing was then unknown ; 
and for centuries they only existe? ina 
fragmentary state. The Adamic age 
had its history. ‘Lhe Abrahamic fol- 
lowed. ‘Then the Mosaic dispensation, 
with. its numerous sacrifices and cer- 


emonies, extending over a long period of 


time. During that period, many Proph- 
ets arose, delivered their testimony and 
then slept with their fathers who had 
passed on before them. 

In the fullness of time, the many 
books of the Old Testament were col- 
lected and compiled, many parts of which 
we think had much better been burned 
than printed. However, that book, or 
books, gathered into its present form, was 
not brought forth all at once in some 
miraculous. way, any more than ‘the 
temple of Solomor was builded in a 





moment without preparation. The ma- 
terials existed, ages before they were 
gathered from the mountains, and quar- 
ried from the earth; but human labor 
and skill were requisite to build the 
temple, and it took time to rear and per- 
fect it. 

For the sake of brevity, we will pass 
by the New Testament, with its long 
history of writteu and unwritten Gospels, 
according to the several disciples of 
Jesus as they have come down to the 
nineteenth century ; leaving the council 
and cardinals, who have met in conclave 
from time to time, to decide what was 
canonical, orthodox, or heterodox, what 
should be retained or rejected—and hear 
what the Revelator John had to say con- 
cerning the Book, this book, the Lamb's 
book of Life ete. upon which so much 
stress has been laid, and which it would 
be such a heinous crime to tamper 
The New Testament did not then 
I once asked 


with. 
exist in its present form. 
a professed minister of the Gospel, his 
opinion of the Apocalypse ; he replied, 
‘*to me it is still a sealed book; and I 
do not dare to do much with it ; it is too 
much like getting into an apothecary’s 
shop; I am fearful I should break some 
of the vials.” 

.John, when on the Isle of Patmos 
certainly had some marvelous Revela- 
tions; and while in vision, saw and 
heard many strange things that would 
come to pass, when the inhabitants of 
earth were prepared for them. He wag 
instructed by the Angel who opened his 
inner sight, to write the things which he 
saw and heard, and seal them, that they 
might be a witness of the truth, aad evi- 
dence the spirit of prophecy to incoming 
generations; when, in the fullness of 
time, the seals would be broken, and 
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the key to those revelations would be 
given to inspired men and women, who 
would be able to unlock the mysteries 
pertaining thereto ; when the Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem had descended to 
earth, and a new spiritual temple erected 
beautifal in all its parts, containing a 
throne, and a pure river of life clear 
as crystal proceeding from that throne. 
Then will all the mystery pertaining to 
those utterances and predictions cease, 
by being fulfilled. Then will idol wor- 
ship cease, whether in took form or any 
other form. Living witnesses will arise 
who will be inspired a» deeply and truly 
as was, John the Revelator who will 
speak the truth, and no longer depend 
upon the letter that killeth. 

If we could see the heaps of gold and 
silver that have.been paid to a hireling 
Priesthood for their dry husky explana- 
tions of the Book of which we have 
been writing.—would it not be astound- 
ing! Let the Seals be broken, that 
we may read and understand ! 

Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 
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“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. ” 


MARY WHITCHER. 


Why darken every window 

If you have light within ; 

Do you not love the neighbor, 
And wish to comfort him? 

The Father sheddeth freely 
His light on all below,— 
While nothing He requiteth 
For good He doth bestow. 

But prompteth kindness rendered 
From fellow man to man,— 
And here is goodness tendered 
Through his, the Giver’s plan. 
As children dwell together 
Beneath the Parents’ care ~ 
The Father and the Mother 
Their mutual burdens bear. 


And children are expected 
In kindness, as a kin, 
To care for one another 
As parents care for them. 
Thus by the old creation, 
Or natural ties of earth, 
We see the new relation, 
And learn the Second birth, 
Where spirits flow together 
In love, in joy and peace, 
A heaven failing never, 
But promised the increase. 
Canierbury, N. Hi. 


+> 
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A LITTLE OHILD. 


JAMES 8. PRESCOTT. 





A little child shall lead them.—Isa. xi., 6. 
Wuo? The people of God in the 
latter day! How? Bya ‘little child.” 
Not literally, but figuratively—‘‘ Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord”—which is meek and 
lowly. What are the characteristics of 
a little child? Purity and innocence! 
And where shall we fiud these inesti- 
mable <ualities among the human race, 
except in a little child, or among small 
children? Why? Because they never 
comnfitted any actual sin, they never 
violated any law, and were always sub- 
ject to their earthly parents. So, it will 
be with souls who are redeemed unto 
God. They will not knowingly, com- 
mit any actual sin, they will not violate 
any law, neither human nor divine. 
And they will always be subject to their 
heavenly Parents, their heavenly Father, 
and Eternal Mother. See Rom. 7., 20. 
They will ever be intent on building 
up the spiritual work of God, both in 
their own souls, and in those around 
them. They will not join hand in hand 
with the wicked against the ‘‘ Lord’s 
Anointed.” They will not build up 





fraud and deception, under whatever 
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garb it may assume, because such are of 
the world. ‘The world: loves its ow:, 
and the Lord loves his own. 

When? 

In that day, spoken of by the ancient 
prophet Isaiah; which day is already 
beginning to dawn upon the earth; if 
any doubt this, let them look back and 
see, where the world stood a hundred 
years ago; »nd compare it with what is 
now beginning to take place on the in- 
tellectual plane of development, and just 
beginning to touch the moral and spirit- 
ual element, and when that plane is fair- 
ly reached, as it surely ‘will be, there 
will be a thousand living lives of purity 
and innocence, on the earth, where ther: 
is one now; and those who have been 
living lives of virgin celibacy, for the 
last one hundred years, have not lived in 
vain. 

Great will be their reward for setting 
this example before a licentious world, 
and maintaining it for so long a time. 
Crowns of glory await them in the 
‘spirit world.” In that day the world 
will not be governed by physical force, 
but by the influence which mind exerts 
over mind, spirit over matter, men and 
women will no longer be slaves to their 
appetites and passions, the moral and 
spiritual faculties will predominate over 
them. 


North Union, Ohio. 
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KINDLY CARE. 


Be patient friends, to grow the oaks, 

The willows grow apace ; 

But deepest rvots and strongest limbs 

Need time and heaven’s grace. 

Be patient, then, to plant the child 

In deepest soil of truth; i 

To foster well with hand and smile 

Through all the days of youth.—M. W. 
Canterbury, N. H. 





What are the Vital and Eternal Elements 
of Religion? 


GILES B. AVERY. 


From the earliest history of our race, 
‘* Religion,” in its most comprehensive, 
or, rather, its widest sense, that is, an 
intuitive conception .of some character 
of a Supreme Being, or Power, more 
mighty than man, to whom man is sub- 
jective and accountable, has been mani- 
fest, in its theological sense, that is, as 
a system of doctrines, or principles, 
from the days of Moses. 
in its sense of practical piety, as distinct 
from theology, has ebbed and Jowed, 
both in the individual, and society ex- 


But, religion, 


periences, in some sense, and in some 
degree, from the days of Moses, unto 
the present time. 

But, religion, meaning systems of faith 
and methods of worship, comprehends 
the beliefs of Pagans, Mahomedans, 
Hindoos, Indians, Parsees, Jews and 
Christians; in all their varied charac- 
teristics of profession, belief, or denom- 
ination ; and it is religion in all the fore- 
going senses that we now propose to 
consider. 


It is possible that, in each and all of 


the religious systems of past human 
history, there may have been some ele- 
ments and princip'es adapted to human 
needs for the period in which they exist- 
ed, but all of them appear to have been 
measuraily transitory, aud many of them 
wholly so; and yet, myriads of their 
professors cling to their sail. riven barques 
as though some favorite wind might yet 
float them into a haven of bliss beyond 
a world teeming with woes ! 

But, man is a creature ot progress, 
and is not content to remain in any 
locality or condition, either physical, 
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mental or spiritual, that does not give 
him satisfaction, peace and comfort. He 
js not content to merge his faith in a 
system of so-called religion, which 
is both material, finite, and transitory, 
and therefore incapable of moral and 
spiritual elevation, progress and conti- 
auity! His organization calls for life, 
perpetual and unbounded life! Yet, 
when the chalice is presented to his lips, 
if it requires a sacrifice of something he 
has adopted, and for a time pursued and 
sought unto for comfort and_ therefrom, 
jn some degree, been fed and nourished, 
he is loath to part with it! ‘This 
tendency to resist innovation, even though 
itbe improvement, is observable in-every 
special organization; in law; in medi- 
eine; in science; in religion.” Anda 
measure of this conservatism is a nec- 
essary element in human character, to 
avoid rashly rushing into systems of 
theology, adopting supposed philosophic- 
al propositions, which on trial, by 
experience, prove sophistical ; or scien- 
tifie problems, which, by a deeper and 
truer knowledge cf science, are found to 
be erroneous. 

Yet, dissatisfaction,—a want of life, 
soul life, liberty and love; a want of 
that knowledge which solves the problems 
that weigh upon his heart; a lack of 
that wisdom that answers questions that 
his unearthly self is constantly asking, 
the absence of that lamp of truth that 
throws light on his origin, his nature 
and his destiny, urges mankind onward 
to new fields of exploration, seeking 
truth; to higher flights of the winged 
soul to know God; and to more interior 
and intense labors of soul to find a true, 
lasting and happy relation to Him; to 
be panoplied with His power ; to triumph 
over error with His wisdom; and to 





bask in the sunshine of truth by obtain- 
ing His revelations. 

Hence, the urgent inquiry, What are 
the vital, and eternal elements of a New 
and True Religion? The history of the 
transitory religions of the past has shown 
that mere formalism and monotony, are 
elements of materialism, of earth-born 
origin. The drapery of religion—zood 
words, in some degree, existed 2,006 
years before Christ; and every phase 
and color of religious belief, has had a 
share in this sacred verbiage, which, as 
a helm to guide the human barque of 
floating destiny, has, beyond all contro- 
versy, ported many a human craft in a 
harbor of measurable safety, from the 
wrecking storms of selfish, passionate 
humanity, but, the end is not yet! 

The human family are not at rest; 
salvation from those destructive throb- 
bings of human passion, from those 
perilous graspings after momentary pleas- 
ures of sense, is notobtained from those 
transient sources. Engulting chasms of 
ein swallow up earth’s millions in misery, 
inequality in the distributions of a boun- 
tiful providence, provokes interminable 
jealousies and hatreds; and injustice 
breeds desire to revenge; thus human 
will, razped up to desperate energy by 
the injustice and oppression of human 
laws and syssems of association, breaks 
over all bounds of restraint; dashes in- 
to crimes that appall the senses, and con- 
tribute to make earth a pandemonium of 
strife and contention; of wretchedness 
and woe. 

From these conditions the soul turns: 
shudderingly away, and agonizingly in- 
quires for those elements of religion that 
are eternally flowing forth fountains of 
soul life, liberty, equality, justice and 


happiness. 
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The faith, the religion that is to save 
and redeem the world, must have a 
vitalizing motive which proceeds from 
the strongest forces in the soul, that force 
is pure love; not the flickering emotion 
which dances on the pulses of animal 
passion, but that tractive power that lifts 
the soul to heavenly mansions, and usuers 
it into the embraces of the righteous 
doers of the will of God, who have 


wrought to make happy the abodes of 
man. 


‘¢* Philosophy has made slow progress 
in redeeming man,” and has tardily and 
falteringly wrought to save them. ‘‘I 
have eyes to see man’s misery, but no 
hands, to lift him out of it.” 

It is manifest that the elements of eter- 
nal life in religion; that-is a perpetual 
vitality, and propelling power of relig- 
ious progress, are to be found inthe 
sacrifice of selfishness, and a whole souled 


consecration and love to God above, 


through love to man below. It was this 
overflowing and everflowing soul of love 
to God and man, which made, of Jesug, 
a vicegerent of God; which gave him 
power to give his life for his people and 
Got’s Cause ! 

The language and logic of true love 
is there isno death ; nodeath! Spiritual, 


‘* No death to those who walk with Christ, 
They overcome the world, 
And rising from the carnal tife 
They wia the hundred fold. ” 


‘¢The supreme truth that God is love, 
is the secret of the Universe, God’s 
whole creation swims in a sea of eternal 
love.” ‘‘ Not to love is, at last, abso- 
.lute and utter desolation,” solitude; 
hermitage. All that is now manifest in 
human society that is inharmonious, is 
not of God’s creation; it is of man’s 
conception and inception. The truth 
which by God's revealed word flashes its 





light upon the world, is, that the gospel 
of eternal soul-life, is a gospel of eternal 
soul love! . This, indeed, was the divine 
germ of the Mosaic Law; the grand 
trunk of the tree of Life upon whose 
fruitful branches hung ‘* all the law and 
the prophets.” The beloved Apostle 
John hath truly said, ‘* He that hateth 
his brother is a murderer, and ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abid- 
ing in him.” I John iii., 15. 

The one lone element in all the myr- 
iad theologies and religious systems (so- 
called, ) that have deluged the world 
with wordy creeds ; the one only element 
which has been of any value to man- 
kind, and, as a bursting germ of life, 
has, from time to time pierced the flimsy 
husk of bare progressions, and given even 
a ray of hope to those who embraced 
them, was love to God and man! 

‘¢Christ presented himself to the 
world, drawing off from its speculations 
its ritualized dogmas; its traditional 
ethics, and fixed its thought on himself,” 
not on himself worshipfully, but on him- 
self ax exemplarily sacrificed to the love 
of God and man; giving thereunto his 
life! And, said Jesus, ‘* Greater love 
hath no man than this, that he give his 
life for his friends. John, xv., 13. This 
love, as the eternal life of a ‘True and 
New Religion, were it universally pos- 
sesse] and practiced, would ‘turn the 
whole world into joyfulness.” This 
love, being the soul and substance of all 
true religion, that hath eternal life, and 
cannot, like human theologies, pass away 
in the lapse of time, and by the dissatis- 
factions of humanity, takes away all 
mystery from th: gospel testimony, 80 
that ‘‘ the wayfaring man though a fool, 
need not errtherein.” Christ hath be- 
gun to make his second appearance in 
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“ One like unto the Son of Man ;” the 
agent that St. John, in vision of God’s 
work of the last days of God’s grace to 
man, saw sitting upon a white cloud.” 
(A cloud of witnesses purified from sin.) 
Unto whom the spirit of the Lord cried 
out, ‘* Thrust in thy sickle and reap, 
for the time is come for thee to reap ; 
for the harvest of the earth is ripe. ” 
This harvest is the harvest of humanity ; 
that is, cutting it off from its natural, 
generative stock, and garnering it into 
the Kingdom of God which is not of 
this evil world,—-Now nothing is more 
like a ‘‘ Son of man” than a daughter 
of man ; and Christ now manifest through 
the daughter of man, constitutes Christ 
manifest the second time in his glory ; 
‘woman, the glory of man” and Christ 
thus dually manifest, the glory of God. 

Now inthis Christ dispensation ‘‘there 
shall be no more death,” (soul death, 
the fruit of sin,) ‘‘ neither sorrow nor 
erying, neither shall there be any more 
pain,” (the fruit of sin,) ‘*for the 
former things” (religious false systems ; 
and man’s sins) ‘‘have passed away.” 
*t And he that sat upon the throne said, 
Behold I make all things new.” Rev. 
xxi., 5. 

Evolutionists have advertised for a 
New Religion ; and religious professors, 
for 2» New Theology! Wha can be 
newer, than a religion, the life testimony 
of which ‘‘ turns the world upside down” 
makes its faithful converts ‘*‘ New Creat- 
ures” reaps'them from the old earthly 
stock of generation, which perishes in 
the usage; and grafts them, as living 
branches, on the tree of Eternal Life ; 
institutes for them a New Earth, and a 
New Heaven, having the former things 
all passed away ? 


“A New Religion?” It is found! 





For ‘*‘Now has come salvation and 

strength, and the Kingdum of our God, 

and the power of His Christ.” Rev. 

xii., 10. ‘* And they who wait upon 

the Lord shall renew their strength ; 

they shall mount up with wings, as 

eagles ; they shall run and not be weary ; 

yea they shall walk and not faint, saith 

Jehovah.” Isaiah, xi., 41.. ‘‘ Let this 

blessed sound of salvation from sin, be 

published and received as a royal diadem, 

in the eyes of all nations forever and 

ever.” 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 

THE TWO ANGELS. 

Gop called his nearest Angels who dwelled with him 
above : 

The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was 
Love. 

* Arise,” he said “my angels! a wail of woe and sin 

Steals through the gates of heaven, and saddens all 
within. © 

My harps take up the mournful strain that from a lost 
world swells. 

The smoke of torments clouds the light and blights 
the asphodels. 

Fly downward to that under world, and on its souls 
of pain 

Let Love drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears 
like rain!” 

Two faces bowed before the Throne veiled in their 
golden hair; z 

Four white wings hastened swiftly down the dark 
abyss of air. 

The way was strange, the flight was long, at length 
the angels caine, 

Where swung the lost and nether world, red-wrapped 
in rayless flame. 

There Pity shuddering wept, but Love with faith too 
strong for fear, 

Took heart from God’s almightiness, and smiled a 
smile of cheer. 

And lo! that tear of Pity quenched the flame where- 
on it fell, 

And with the sunshine of that smile hope centered in- 
to hell! 

Two unveiled faces, filled with joy, looked upward to 
the throne, 


‘Tour white wings folded at the feet of Him who sat 
thereon! 

And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than 
fulling flake, 

— the hush of wing and song the voice Eternal 
spake. 

Welcome, my Augels! ye have brought a holiey joy 
to Heaven! 

Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of sins 
forgiven.— Selected. 
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ENFIELD. 

Enrietp N.H, is pleasantly situated 
on the western shore of Mascoma Lake, 
twelve miles from Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. II. and eleven miles from 
White River,Junction, Vt. 

About the time of the zevolutionary 
war ia this country, the mivds of many 
were uncommonly religiously exercised. 
Dissatisfied with the absence ot a spirit 
divine and the want of power in ‘he 
Christian churches, they honestly sought 
a higher life, a clearer revelation of the 
will of God for the elevation of humau- 
ity. In prayer and in sacrifice for de- 
liverance from bondage and slavery to 
sin, as well as a freedom from the in- 
justice and oppression imposed by the 
edicts and laws of the king and parlia- 
ment of England, the people were heav- 
ily suffering avd the country was in a 
state of coustant unrest. An appeal 
was made to the various churches cf 
our land and fellowship sought for de- 
liverance from the burdens of spiritual 
captivity. But no relief came that was 
abiding, until the year 1782, when a del- 
egation from the Shakers in the State of 
New York was sent out to declare the 
testimony of the coming of Christ and 
to minister the power of his spirit. 
At that age of our religious order, its 
members, like their neighbors, lived in 
their respective private families, caring 
for their personal comfort and wants ; 
and with the revelation of Jightt» them, 
maintaining strictly and conscientiously 
their religious faith in the pure celibate 
order and practical Christian life of the 
Savior. 

In 1793, « constitution, embracing 
the principles of our religious body, was 
formed and all who chose to give their 





signature toa covenant accompanying 
the constitution, pledging their service, 
their talents and all they possessec to 
the support of community interests, 
thus making the property of its mem- 
bers joint stock, a common interest to 
be appropriated and used for the benefits 
of the institution and for such religious 
and charitable purposes as by its mem- 
bers might be deemed advisable, were 
privileged so to do; and thus they or- 
ganized a church and government on 
communistic principles. For the pro- 
tection of persons and property and the 
administration of governmect, officers 
were appointed by common consent, 
Elders to teach and direct spiritually and 
Trustees and Deacons to advise and su- 
perintend temporally. From that time 
to the present, we have maintained this 
form of government, after the manner of 
the church as established at Jerusalem in 
the days of the Apostles, whose members 
‘*were of one heart and of one soul; 
neither said any of them that aught of 
the things which he possessed was _ his 
own; but they had all things common. ” 
Acts, iv., 32. : 
Three families constitute the Society 
in this place, each family having its dis- 
tinct officers, providing for its respective 
support, and all subject to one central 
head, males and females both having a 
place in the government, and thus giving 
a peaceful union to the whole body. 
The home farm of the Society em- 
braces some two thousand acres of land 
under cultivation or for the use and ben- 
efits of the dairy, for the preduction of 


gardep seeds, for medicinal roots and 
herbs and agricultural interests general- 


ly. Pre-eminent in the pursuits of the 
order is a practical illustration of the 
principles of purity, of honesty and per- 
fect Christian life. Abraham Perkins. 
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ISSACHAR BATES.—NO. 3. 


_— 


BY H. C. BLINN. 


In 1778 Issachar Bates was united in mar- 
riage to Lavina Maynard and became the fa- 
ther of a large family. His wife and several 
of the children became worthy and honorable 
members of the societies of Watervliet and 
New Lebanon. Issachar Bates, jun. was a 
beloved Elder in the Society at Watervliet, 
N. Y. fura great many years, and Betsey 
Bates was an Eldress several years in the 
Church at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. and then be- 
came one of the Ministry in which order she 
was greatly beloved by the Believers in the 
several Societies. 

Issachar now owned, a small farm and 
besides caring for these duties, he engaged 
somewhat extensively in the trading of hors- 
es, cattle and sheep. In 1780 he went with 
twenty five young men to West Point for 
three months, and in referring to this he says ; 
“although Benedict Arnold sold us all to the 
British, the bargain was disannulled and we 
allreturned safely to our homes, and this was 
the end of the war with me.” 

We next find Issachar in Petersham, Mass. 
and on a visit to the Shakers. He was anx- 
ious to see Mother Ann Lee, and to hear her 
speak. While at this place a disorderly mob 
made some disturbance, but no one was se- 
riously injured. Issachar was very much 
interested in this meeting, and expressed 
much displeasure that it should have been 
disturbed by a mob. The preaching of Fa- 
ther James Whittaker and the singing by the 
Believers were very satisfactory to his mind, 
and at a later date he would testify that it 
was this special time that he received faith in 
the gospel work. He says, ‘‘ When I saw a 
manifestation of the life of the Shakers, so 
active in speaking, singing and warning peo- 
ple to turn to God and confess their sins, I 
was convinced that it was the work of God, 
but I was not ready to be one with them.” 

After the Shakers gathered to Harvard, 
and other places, they seldom visited Peters- 
ham and Issachar became wholly absorbed in 
the life of the world, in buying and selling 
and selfishly gathering the treasures of this 
world. Atthe age of 28 years he moved 





with his family into the State of N. Y. and 
went to work in the woods, and obtained an 
honorable living. Although he made no pro+ 
fession of religion, and as he says, ‘‘ hated 
convietion” yet the spirit of God did not 
wholly forsake him, and serious thoughts 
would at times occupy the mind. At the age 
of thirty seven, he formed a determination 
to mend his life, and still thought it’ was all 
in vain to think of being any better. He 
says, ‘‘I was addicted to the use of profane 
language, and one day after giving vent to an 
expression of this kind, I said, I am allalone, | 
nobody can hear me but God! I fell upon my 
knees and prayed and cried for God to help 
me govern my tongue, if no more. ” 

From this time he became a changed man, 
and for many weeks was in devout prayer to .. 
God for a freedom from sin. He says ‘One . 
day as I was in deep distress, a voice spoke 
to me in these words, ‘ Will you'be as willing 
to go and lead mankind in the way of right- 
eousness, as you have been to lead them into 
vanity?’ I answered yea, Lord, I will go 
where you send.” 

Issachar says this created a little’ hope in 
his mind and he was led to attend church. _ 
He was among the Baptists and heard them , 
condenin themselves as sinners. 
close of the meeting he was urged to speak,: 
but had no thought of becoming a member. 


They urged him to be baptized, but as .he =‘ 


was not yet ready they read to him their - 
covenant which he accepted. They. .then- 


read the Articles of Faith, but he objected to: «+ 


a part of them and would wait till he was: 
better satisfied on some points. 
Prayer now seemed to be his constant com- 
panion, and through this he enjoyed a direct 
ministration of the spirit of peace. He was 
overjoyed and returned to his family singing 
and praising God, which continued for many* 
hours into the night. The next Sabbath ‘he’ 
preached to the people as they passed on the’ 
road and before they entered the Church, 
very much to their joy and astonishment. 
At this time he consented to be baptized but 
did not experience the benefit he had an- 
ticipated. He still prayed that the spirit of 
God might direct him aright, and soon learned 
that he was to take the yoke of Jesus Christ 
and learn of him to be good even as God is 
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good. Issachar contended that he received 
this ministration from God. That he was a 
free agent to choose or to refuse, and al- 
though he had played the part of ‘the prodi- 
gal, he had through deep sufferings, returned 
to his Father’s house. Not long after this he 
was examined by four Baptist preachers and 


licensed to preach, which he did from 1795 
till 1801. 
In the acceptance of this new light the 


Confession of sin, the swearing of oaths, the 
bearing of arms and following the fashions of 
the world, were all brought plainly to the 
mind as subjects which needed a most thor- 
ough investigation. For several years he 
kept pace with the revivals, but finding that 
they all ended in the life of the flesh or the 
spirit of the world, he began to conclude that 
salvation was not amongthem. ‘ Here I was 
for three years, my faith with the Shakers 
and my union with the world. I was warned 
to keep away from these deluded people.” 
At this time the Shaker settlement of New 
Lebanon was seventy miles distant, but he 
made arrangements to go and see them. On 
his way he called to see his sister and learned 
that she had already. found fellowship with 


the Believers, and had made contession of 
her sins to God, 
Issachar hesitated for a-while what course 


to take, through fear if he went to Lebanon 
he might be deluded. On the way he tarried 
‘vith a man, at night, who had at one time 
ved with the Shakers, and he reported some 
dreadful stories concerning them. On arriv- 
al’at the North House in Lebanon ‘‘I soon 
— Cooley who asked me what I want- 


I want to talk with you. 

What about? 

Religion. 

Do you profess religion? 

I do. 

What order? 

Baptist. 

Are you satisfied with what you have? 

I am not. 

Very well, have some breakfast, and then 
we will talk. 

“T at first asked the privilege to tell my ex- 
perience, for this reason, I had been informed 
that you would call it all the old heavens, 
and I do not think so. ” 





‘* Well,” said Elder Cooley, ‘‘tell yours 
and then I will tell mine. ” 

It seems that both of them had enjoyed a 
rich religious experience and both had been 
Baptist preachers, and had been led along 
from degree to degree till they had found that 
they were called to forsake the fellowship of 
the world, and live a life to God. 

Issachar remained in New Lebanon at this 
time only one hour and as he says, ‘“‘I ate 
quick, talked quick, heard quick and started 
home quick.” 

Elder Cooley advised him to ‘‘ Count the 
cost well, ” in regard to the acceptance of a 
new faith. To remember that there is but 
one Christ. This visit was followed by a 
severe trial of faith which awakened all the 
internal and external enemies of the cross. 
A committee from the church waited on him, 
to warn him of the danger of believing a lie, 
and also of the danger of ‘being lost. This 
contest was continued for several weeks, but 
Issachar had resolved upon being a member 
of the Scciety of Shakers and in August 1801 
he made a second journey to New Lebanon 
and after an honest confession was accepted 
as one of the Brethren. On his return home 
he met with trials on every hand; even his 
own family opposed the course he had taken. 
He says, ‘“‘I was like Job mocked of his 
neighbor who calleth upon him, and he hear- 
eth him; and the upright man is laughed to 
scorn. ” 

In the course of a few months Issachar 
was sent, in company with Benjamin Youngs, 
to preach the testimony of Believers. They 
first visited Hartford Vt. and soon won the 
respect of the people in that place. They 
next visited Pittsford Vt. at the time of a re- 
markable religious revival. The Brethren 
were very kindly received and solicited to 
speak in the several meetings which they at- 
tended. The blessing of God accompanied 
their labors and quite a number of persons 
faithfully promised that they would conse- 
crate their lives to God, and many of them 
were able to endare unto the end. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Uness a tree bears blossoms in Spring we 
may look in vain for Autumn fruit. 
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Mt. Lebanon, March 1884. 

W. Baker, Sen’r, Otago, New Zealand ; 

EsTEEMED FRIEND :—Your interest- 
ing letter of 8th January is received. 
It is good news froma far country. To 
learn that in that far off land of abun- 
dance in earthly things, there is at least 
one who hungers after knowledge of an 
order so unpopular as Shakerism is real- 
ly good news. I shall proceed to give 
you aucwers to your several queswoas, 
iu the order you have put them, wun- 


out re- writing them. Some years ago, ij 
had a correspondent, John Finlay, | 





second class, from the streets of the city, 
are widows and orphans. The third 
class, compelled, by necessity, from the 
highways of travel and the by-ways of 
sin, come for a home and to be saved 
from the wickedness they have fallen 
mto. Many of them are thus called 
aud few of them are chosen. Only a 
smal] proportion remain permanent mem- | 
pers. But the labor upon them is not 
xoss. Good will come of it. _ Having 
ouce had a taste of community life 
among the Shakers, they never forget it, 
pas either do, or will, in or out of the 


Balerat Australia, to whom I senta great} powy, re-enter the order to go no more 
deal of reading matter. He was a scnool- | owt forever. They are our loudest preach- 
master. He died. He did iztena wy) erx because the world will believe what 


come to America. In England! held}tsey say. 


1 speak now of the honest 


many meetings, the most important wasin::4 sincere, not of reprobates—violaters 


in St. George’s Hall. Am glad jor: 
have that lecture. Have you seen Hep- 
worth Dixon’s ‘‘New America?” If 
not, you had better readit. That would 
give you ‘how and from what classes 
of society our sovieties are kept up ;” 
also, how new societies originate, the 
material that composesthem. Religious 
revivals are the preparatory processes. 
By religion we mean all forms of truth, 
from naturalism to Shakerism. Believ- 
ing that in. Christ are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
that no good thing will God withhold 
from those who truly love and serve 
him. There are no better ages for new 
comers than from twenty-one upwards. 
It is easy for young men and women to be- 
come Shakers. At that age they know 
something of the world, yet have not 
used up their life energies. 

Young men and women are strong to 
overcome the world, to bear the burdens 
of society. ‘They are the first guests 
called to the marriage supper. The 





> us - ° 
¢f their own consciences—who defile the: 


flesh, speaking evil to cover their own 
wickedness. All real Shakers do as did 
Jesus aud His Apostles—make them- 
selves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heav- 
en’s sake. ‘They are not made eunuchs 
of men. That only is circumcision that 
is of the heart and of the spirit of God. 
It leads men and women not to look at 
each other with lustings. About doc- 
tors, etc., you have heard the Spanish 
proverb, ‘** Every man is a fool ora 
physician.” The Law of Moses was of 
God. It saved its subjects from the 
diseases of the Egyptians. ‘* The Lord 
your God shall take all sickness away 
from the midstof you,” was the promise. 
Should not the Gospel retain all the 
good of the Law, which was only a 
school-master to bring or prepare souls 
for the Gospel ? 

‘‘No man cometh to me except the 
Father prepare him.” As yet we are 
only in the first of seven cycles that 
will develop Shakerism, the Gospel. 
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When a people are prepared for a re- 
ligious community, they usually have 
property enough to begin with and they 
soou create more. Shakers all labor and 
nothing is lost by idleness, waste nor 
sensual pleasures. Godliness is profit- 
able for all things, the world that now 
is and the world that is tocome. It 
creates Heaven upon earth, and supplies 
all normal wants. About a second visit 
to England I think co-operation, infidel- 
ity to a false church, temperance, physi- 
ological reforms and many other forms 
of truth have well-nigh prepared a peo- 


ple for our order. 
The rate of mortality of the Quakers 


in England is about eight years beyond 
the mass of the population, as near as I 
can come at it. The rate of mortality 
among the Shakers is about ten years. 
It should be twenty five when the system 
is fully proved. I have'sent a letter by 
Vincent; also a paper published in the 
Tribune, our leading paper. I will send 
other things as I get time, the autobiog- 
raphy for one. We have volumes of 
the Shaker and Shakeress that I will 
send to libraries if they will pay postage 
and have them bound. 

Weather—We are io the midst of 
winter. Good sleighing. Do you have 
snow and ice? What have you done with 
the cannibals? I always think.of man- 
eating in connection with New Zealand, 
that they eat their missionaries. Is it 
any greater crime for Christians to eat 
one another than it is for them to shoot 
one another? Would they do either it 


they did not violate the command, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not kill?” 

I send my love to all who believe in 
doing right, until there be no cross in 
it, and that sin consists in wrong-doing, 
iu uorighteousness. Your friend, 

F. W. Evans. 





LIFE A SERMON. 


** Our every life is a sermon.” 
‘* Lure’s a sermon!” Let us preach it, 
Preach it ere this hour is past; 
Up and preach it, do not waste it, 
Perhaps this day may be your last. 
‘* Life’s asermon'” How, then, live ye? 
Is it full of lies or love? 
Is its logic clear and truthful? . 
Does it point the heart above? 


‘* Life’s a sermon!” What, then, saith it? 
Does it onward, upward move? 
Is it written clearly, plainly, 
Every deed a word of love? 
‘¢ Life’s a sermon!” What’s its substance? 
Is it woven from thyself? 
Does it only prate of pleasure, 
Pride and ease, and love of pelf? 


‘* Life’s a sermon!” Ever preaehing, 
Vast its influence here—above; 
All its notes a tinkling cymbal, 
Should the heart be dead to love? 
‘* Life’s a sermon!” All must preach it, 
Battling oft with many a foe; 
Oh that God may see Christ’s beauty 
Gleaming through its tears and woe! 
‘* Life’s a sermon!” O great Master! 
Make it pure, and true, and free, 
And its weft, though tangled, broken, 
Yet may guide some scul to thee! 
— W. Poole Balfern. 
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THE BIGHT. 


OLING TO 


M. J. TATTERTON. 


THERE is nothing more certain than 
this truth. Right will triumph eternal- 
ly. It is equally certain that wrong is 
destined to utter destruction. Whoever 
links himself with error, is sure eveut- 
ually to encounter overthrow. 

There may be temporary prosperity, 
there will be final defect; hence, they 
consult their wisdom and safety who 
cling to the right at whatever cost ; not 
through stubbornness of will, but through 
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steadfastness of faith and honesty of 
purpose. 

How brief the scenes of trial will 
seem when the struggle is over; how 
unworthy of notice will be all the suffer- 
ings of the present time, when compared 
with the crown, the joys, the raptures 
which shall reward the faithful soul. 
Let the followers of Christ take courage ; 
their conflicts are brief and they war 
against powers destined to fall. 

Those who cling to the right, shall 
triumph with it forever. 

Canterbury, N. H. 
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[Contributed by G. B. Avery.] 
BABU PROTAP MOZOOMDAR AND DR. SCUDDER. 


Basu Protap Chander Mozoomdar, the 
Hindoo, was invited to speak in Dr. Scud- 
der’s Plymouth Church, while here, and there 
he gave expressions to views not exactly in 
harmony with those of the distinguished di- 
vine whose pulpit he was temporarily occu- 
pying, and which created for outsiders a very 
pleasant ripple of merriment. The celebra- 
ted Hindoo alluded to the Christian mission- 
aries and their work in India in the highest 
terms, and then naively said that he ‘‘ could 
not congratulate them on their success in 
reaching the national heart there, because 
they did not conciliate the peculiar religious 
tendencies which existed in the Hindoo mind 
as itis.” He thought there should be more 
conciliation in regard to the views of the 
Hindoos. 

For this candid expression of his own per- 
sonal views, it has been whispered that Dr. 
Scudder told him that he had acted a part 
that he considered not exactly proper and 
courteous under the circumstances, and in 
order to controvert his position, he made a 
prolific statement to a reporter of the Jnter- 
Ocean, giving an elaborate account of the 
success that had crowned the labors of the 
missionaries among the Hindoos. The public 
will be allowed, of course, to take their choice 
inthe statements of the respective parties, 
the same as in all other questions of dispute 





now agitating the public mind,—the majority 
probably leaning favorably towards the views 
expressed by the distinguished Hindoo, who, 
in response to a question from Dr. Scudder, 
said that he did not know about Southern 
India; his remarks had been in regard to 
Northern India. 

Had Dr. Scudder carefully read what the 
New York and Chicago papers have said of 
Mozoomdar’s addresses in this country, he 
would have considered him too liberal to oc- 
cupy his pulpit, to which he invited him, and 
then like a little pampered boy, pouted be- 
cause he wasn’t reflected in the remarks that 
were made. However, notwithstanding Dr. 
Scudder’s displeasure, he paid his foreign 
visitor a high compliment during his interview 
with a reporter, saying: 

‘* He is one of the ablest men I ever knew. 
Chunder Sen, at the head of the movement, 
is one of the grandest men the world has to- 
day. And I believe they both are Christians. 
I have read Mozoomdar’s ‘ Oriental Christ, ’ 
and from that and his talk I believe he is a 
Christian. That was why I invited him into 
my pulpit. He may call it Brahmo Somaj or 
what he will, but my opinion is itis Christian- 
ity, and that his conversion was brought 
about by the influence of the missionaries, I 
bid them and their new movement Godspeed, 
and I hope it will do much for India and help 
the Christian missionaries to convert the 
land. But we must not get discouraged so 
easily. In this country, a Christian nation, 
one person in five is nominally a Christian— 
attends church. India has five times as 
many people as this country, and it will take 
a long time to convert her 250,000,000 heath- 
ens.”—Religio P. J. 
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KEEP THE LIFE PURE. 





OncE upon a time an Arabian princess was 
presented by her teacher with an ivory cask- 
et, exquisitely wrought, with the instruction 
not to open it until a year hud rolled round. 
Many were the speculations as to what it con- 
tained, and the time impatiently waited for 
when the jeweled key should disclose the 


mysterious contents. It came at last, and 
the maiden went away_alone and with trem- 
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bling haste unlocked the treasure; and lo! re- 
posing on delicate satin linings, lay nothing 
but a shroud of rust; the form of something 
beautiful could be discerned, but the beauty 
had gone forever. Texrful with .disappoint- 
ment, she did not at first see a slip of parch-. 
ment containing these words : 

‘‘Dear pupil: May you learn from this a 
lesson for your life. This trinket, when in- 
closed had upon it a single spot of rust; ‘by 
neglect it has become the useless thing you now 
behold, only a blot on its pure surroundings. 
So a little stain on your character will, by in- 
attention and neglect, mar a bri.ht and useful 
life, and in time will leave only the dark rec- 
ord of what might have been. If you now 
place within a jewel of gold, and after many 
years seek the result, you will find it still as 
sparkling as ever. So with yourself; treas- 





ure up only the pure, the good, and you will 
ever be an ornament to society and a source 
of pleasure to yourself and friends.— Selected. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 


FLORA WILLIAMS. 





‘¢*THeEeN shall we know if we follow 
on to know the Lord.” Hosea, vi., 3. 
Whether we consider these words as an 
encouragement addressed by the godly 
to each other, or to their own souls, they 
remind us of an important aim; a nec- 
essary duty; and an assured privilege. 

The aim is, to ‘‘ know the Lord,” for 
the soul to be without knowledge it is 
not good. All the operations of the 
Spirit are begun and carried on in the 
renewing of the mind. Nothing can be 
perfectty spiritual or religious in our 
dispositions or our actions that is not 
founded in knowledge ; because it must 
be destitute of principle and motive; 
and the Lord looketh at the heart. 

Real repentance must arise form cor- 
rect knowledge of the evil of sin in con- 
nection with the cross of Christ. Even 
faith is impossible without knowledge. 





‘* For how can they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard?” 

But what says the Savior? ‘This 
is life eternal, that they know Thee, the 
only true God; and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” This declaration not 
only decides the importance of this 
knowledge, but also the nature of it. It 
is not a philosophical knowledge of God 
as an Almighty being,—the Creator of 
all things ; or even a knowledge of Him 
as holy in all his ways, and righteous in 
all His works. Such views of Him, on 
the mind of a sinner must engender 
dread and aversion. The saving grace 
in the restoration of the wayward is to 
know that He is willing, even now, to 
become a friend and Savior to the needy, 
and has already given undeniable proof 
that he is waiting to help us if we but 
call upon Him. 

Connected with this there is a nec- 
essary duty, it is to ‘‘ follow on to know 
the Lord.” This takes in the practice 
of what we already know. To what 
purpose would it be for God to afford 
light to be neglected? It would only 
increase the sin and condemnation. 
‘- Whesoever hath, to him shall be given 
and he shall have more abundantly, but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath,” and we 
see this constantly exemplified. When 
men do not choose to retain God in their 
knowledge; it is their interest to see 
things less clearly; and so they part 
with one truth after another until they 
are left as it were without God in the 
world; while those who do his will 
know of the doctrine, and by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for ‘‘ glo- 
ry, honor and immortality.” 

The privilege is as sure as the word 
of God, history and experience can 
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make it. And if a probability of suc- 
cess will actuate 2 man to engage in an 
enterprise, and continue in a series of 
exertions and sacrifices, how much more 
should actual certainty! Let therefore 
this full assurance influence us to seek 
after him wlio giveth to all men _liberal- 
ly, then shall ovr path be as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. According to the prom- 
ise our perplexities shall be solved, our 
doubts removed. Crooked things shall 
be made straight and the rough places 
then shall the ‘* wilderness 
bloom and the barren desert smile,” 
and he will have become ‘‘ our strength 
and portion forever. ” 
Canterbury, N. I. 





Eetier Bax. 





New Gloucester, Me. 

Dear Maniresto;—Perhaps some of the 
readers of the ‘‘ Letter Box,” would like a 
pen picture of the pretty home, where I Jive 
and I will try my best to draw one for your 
pleasure [ hope, and for my own improve- 
ment in writing as well. 

Within the Southern limits of the state of 
Maine you will find what I am pleased to call 
“my Home” nestled down in the peaceful 
quiet town of West Gloucester. On the 
North are pleasant hills which command a 
fine view of our little settlement. On the 
Rast lies a beautiful lake formerly called 
Sabbath day Pond which affords fine picker- 
el, trout, and pout. Ona cool summer day 
when one would like a little recreation and 
there is seemingly no place to go, just take 
the second thought and you will propose go- 
ing to the lake. 

South of us there lies a quiet neighborhood 
where all seems to be as busy as a hive of 


bees. In the same direction lie ‘‘Centennial 
| Springs.” Onthe North are the ‘Poland 


Springs” where a large house has been con- 
structed for the accommodation of invalids, 





that they may drink of its waters and there- 
after enjoy good health. 

For miles around us youcan see magnifi- 
cent trees of varied kinds. In the midst 
of certain trees is another lake which sup- 
plies the mill. People come from the. sur- 
rounding cities to spend their vacation in our 
section, and amuse themselves with hunting 
and catching small game such as partridges, 
wild ducks, and gray squirrels, much to our 
inconvenience; and others come for the pur- 
pose of viewing the scenery, enjoying the 
fresh air, and the quietness which pervades 
the country. 

Near our home stands the modest little 
Church wherein is held ‘‘public service” each 
Sunday, unless foul weather prevents. Large 
companies come from cities throughout the 
United States to regain their health at the 
celebrated Poland Springs, and then attend 
our service. The mill which lies North-east 
of us is a great accommodation to the people 
throughout Camberland Co., it does many 
different kinds of work like sawing, grinding 
and planing. The orchards and gardens 
around, supply us with fruit-yearly, the fields 
yield an abundance of hay, and pasture lands 
afford fine feed for cattle. 

Our Home has been greatly improved by 
the construction of a stately brick building 
which stands facing the road. Two magnifi- 
cent elm trees one at each corner and the lit- 
tle birds build their nests in the brancbes; 
and when the gentle breezes blow, each tree 
makes a courtesy to the passer-by, and seem- 
ingly says ‘‘Good Morning” or ‘‘ Good After- 
noon” as the case may be. Theroad is lined 
with beautiful trees which make a fine ap- 
pearance. 

Near by is the Cemetery where many of 
the consécrated builders of our home have 
been laid away peacefully. The body is 
dead but the soul is immortal, it can never 
die! The many prospects of the coming 
year lead us to hope that it will be a fruitful 
one, Eva L. Franks. 14 yrs. 


bes — a pei hs 
When we leave this life the lost opportu- 


nity for kindness will haunt us more than our 
sins of commission. 


Avorp a slanderer as you would a scorpion. 
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NOTES. 


A Curist1An life must necessarily be 
in harmony with the life of Christ. 

It is of little consequence either to 
ourselves or others that we accept an ex- 
ample that we never expect to follow, 
or to speak in praise of a religious ‘Teach- 
er whom we never expect to regard :— 
On the other hand it is of the greatest 
importance that our lives harmonize 
with that spirit which establishes a foun- 
dation for righteousness and comes to us 
with authority from the Kingdom of 
God. 

Christ is, indeed our example, a di- 
vine pattern of which we need not be 
ashamed. He has given us to under- 
stand that his meat and his drink—his 
whole life,—was to do the will of God. 
As disciples, can we accept less or do 
less and rightfully claim a relation that 
should make us as one, in the spirit of 
the Testimony ? 

Christ instructed men to make the 
heart pure that they might worship God, 
as a Heavenly Father, in the beauty of 
holiness. He established no ritual, for- 
mulated no creed, but gave as the essen- 
tial criterion by which his disciples 
should be known in every place, and at 
all times,—this new and simple com- 
mandment,—that ye shall have love one 
for another. 

In the selfishness of the heart men 
had manifested a partial love for those 
who would return a corresponding regard, 
but to work faithfully and devotedly 
for the spiritual interest of others with- 
out a stipulated reward was a new feat- 
ure in the religious experience,—a thor- 
ough test of the true disciple. 





Not by the name which has grown up 
around us; not by the separation which 
we have accepted, and through this 
thrown ourselves out from the body of 
the world, shall we be known as the sons 
and daughters of the living God, but by 
tests far more importaut in self-exami- 
nation and self-government which has 
for its guidance,—pure in heart,—mer- 
ciful in spirit. 

A great many good things may be 
said and a great many wise things ac- 
complished, and yet the actor in all this 
may be destitute of that spirit of purity 
which is so emphatically demanded to es- 
tablish him as a true disciple of the 
great ‘l'eacher. 

Christ at the same time speaks of 
peacefulness. ‘* Blessed are the peace- 
makers for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” A great miany sermons 
have grown from these few, simple words 
and learned divines have made them- 
selves eloquent in their zeal to repeat 
that which in reality they but feebly un- 
derstood. 

The peacemaker and the pure in heart 
must walk together. The one is not 
without the other in the Lord. With 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
comes that quality of the mind which 
allows nothing that engenders ‘strife. 
With this will be found the spirit of 
wisdom,—*‘ first pure then peaceable 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits.” The abnormal phase 
ot the subject is where we find conten- 
tious and fighting Christians. 

If we are being crucified to the world 
as was the apostle, we shall have po 
fellowship with the inheritance of the 
flesh. Kindness will then take the place 
of unkindness and we shall learn the 
heavenly lesson of governing the tongue 
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and keeping unspotted from the world. 

Without this power of Christian con- 
trol over self and selfishness, without 
this discipline that will render the mind 
pure and peaceable, the prayers and 
psalms and exhortations will be of but 
little value. The spirit of Christ will 
be to those who receive it ‘‘ a savor of 
life unto life,” while to those who neg- 
lect its inspiration and care the ultimate 
is death. 

When Jesus found the Jews and Sa- 
maritans at variance with each other 
respecting the place for the worship of 
God, he gave them to understand that 
the location had very little to do with it. 
They might live in either city, ascend 
the top of any mountain and yet the 
on'y worship that would prove accepta- 
ble must be from that class that could 
manifest it in spirit and in truth. It 
must be in harmony with the spirit of 
God and the outgrowth of our lives 
while under the guidance of righteous- 
ness. 

This constitutes religion and by this 
manifestation of the living spirit of Christ 
we shall stand honestly and righteously 
before God and the whole world. 








Sanitary, 





{Contributed by Elder F. W. Evans. ] 
A VEGETARIAN. 


Life Costs but a Sixpence a Day— 
Some Days Less. 

A Letter from Dr. T.R. Allinson to the 
London Times says: 

‘* Allow me to bring under the notice of 
your readers some experiments I have just 
concluded to solve the difficulty of feeding 
our poor in London and elsewhere. The ery 
is that food is so dear the poor can -scarcely 
live. This cry is true if they want to live on 
luxuries, but if they will live on wholesome 





but plain and healthy fare they can do so for 
very little. A little over a month ago I de- 
termined to give up all expensive articles of 
food and live almost as cheaply as possible. 
Having left off flesh foods fer nearly two years, 
and lecturing frequently on the question of 
food, I knew what to select. Looking over my 
food accounts, I found milk, butter, eggs and 
cheese, with tea and coffee, were fairly expen- 
sive articles, and none of them necessary, 80 
I gave them up for a time to see results. On 
Oct. 19th. I began my experiment, my weight 
was then nine stone eight ounces. I contin- 
ued this purely vegetarian diet for a month, 
when my weight was nine stone three pounds 
twelve ounces or a gain of three and a quar- 
ter pounds. My friends said I looked 
well; I felt well, and did my usual work 
the same as ever. I walked from ten to 
fifteen miles daily, secing patients or taking 
exercise. Here is an account of my dietary, 
which cost me little more than a sixpence a 
day, and I could easily live for less without 
luxuries: Breakfast consisted of a basin of 
porridge, made from a mixture of oatmeal and 
wheatmeal, which I found more palatable than 
either singly. This I usually ate with bread 
to insure thorough insalivation. Then came 
bread fried in refined cottonseed oil or fried 
vegetable haggis. For drink I hada cup of 
cocoa or fruit syrup, with warm water and 
sugar. The cocoa used was an ordinary one 
with plenty of starch in it, which makes a 
thick drink, and no milk is then required. 
Dinner consisted of a thick vegetable soup 
and bread, potato pie, savory pie, vegetarian 
pie, vegetable stew, stewed rice and toma- 
toes, etc. For a second course I had bread, 
plum pudding, stewed rice and fruit, baked 
sago, tapioca and apples, stewed prunes, figs, 
raisins and bread. Tea meal consisted of 
bread and jam, stewed fruit, or some green 
stuff, as water-cress, celery tomatoes etc. I 
had only three meals a day, and frequently, 
when very busy, I had only two, and a cup 
of cocoa and a biscuit for supper. I always 
use the whole meal bread, as it is laxative 
and contains a great deal of nitrogen, which 
is thrown away with the bran. The cotton- 
seed oil is a cheap and good cooking oil, and 
is impossible to detect. This diet I contin- 
ued for a month, and now I only take the an- 
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‘jmal products when out, not having them at 
my table. 

‘* Now compare this diet with one of flesh 
or a mixed one. The latest analysis shows 
flesh to contain from 70 to 74 percent of wa- 
ter, the dry residue being very rich in nitro- 
gen, and it contains a little carbonaccous or 
fatty matter. Hence, to live on meat alone, 
as much as eight pounds a day is necessary. 
Then there are to be considered the diseases 
of animals which are communicable to man if 
that flesh be not thoroughly cooked all through 
and as very few of our animals live a perfect- 
ly natural life, most of them are more or less 
diseased, especially the fatones. The excess 
of nitrogen taken into the system in eating 
flesh meat has to be got rid of by the liver, 
kidneys and lungs; hence these: organs, are 
overtaxed, and much disease is the conse- 
quence. In fact, wereit not for flesh food we 
doctors should have very little to do. Man 
living in towns can not afford to eat much 
flesh, because he does not get sufficient exer- 
cise and oxygen to burn up the excess of ni- 
trogen. If he does eat this flesh, and if he 
eat much, then he must suffer from many 
eomplaints, such as indigestion, bilious at- 
tacks, congested liver, hemorrhoids, gastric 
eatarrh and other gastric troubles. If the 
habit be continued in gall-stones or urinary 
ealculi may follow, or rheumatism and gout. 
Then the kidneys become diseased and more 
work is thrown on the heart, -which becomes 
also discased; the end is death by one of the 
lingering diseases, which shows a diseased or- 
gan somewhere, Even epilepsy and many 
nervous diseases are aggravated by fiesh. 
Cancer is on the increase, and from some ot- 
servations I have made, it may be indirectly 
traced to flesh. Consumption has only a re- 
mote connection with flesh, it being due chief- 
ly to the wantof fresh air. Vegetable food is 
eheap, contains an abundant supply of nutri_ 
ment at first cost, and our systems are so 

‘formed as to use it with least expenditure of 
vital force. ” 





COLD FEET. 


We often hear persons complain of having 
eold feet, not only in the winter but at all sea- 
sons of the year We do not understand by 





that feet that become cold accidently by stand- 
ing in the street, on the cold ground, on the 
snow or cn the ice, but we wish to speak of a 
condition of disease which consists in having 
the feet habitually cold. Ifa person cannot 
have the feet warm, in spite of warm felt shoes, 
in spite of woolen stockings, and these more- 
over in a warm room, and his feet are cold in 
bed during the night he is :na condition of 
chronic malady, which is the cause of many 
other maladies. What is the cause of such 
cold feet? The physiologist would say that 
animal heat depends on the blood which gives 
out its heat to all parts of the body, and if the 
circulation is sluggish in any part, there is in 
that part a sensation of cold. In that chron- 
ic condition which consists in having the feet 
cold we have then a defective distritution of 
the blood. As the cold feet do not receive a 
sufficient quantity of blood, therefore they do 
not get a sufficient quantity of warmth, the 
nutrition of these extremities is perverted, 
some of their functions are arrested and or- 
ganic troubles follow. Not only the part 
affected becomes diseased, but as a result 
other remote organs. 

To have the feet habitually cold is not the 
result of a deficient quantity of blood in the 
system; the quantity exists, but it is blocked 
up in other places, in the arteries and veins. 

This ebbing-tide of blood, which sometimes 
causes extravasations of blood has often been 
followed by dangerous symptoms. Thus we 
find hemorrhoids in men, and nearly all uter- 
ine affections in women, are due to habitually 
cold feet, and when these cease, the affections 
that follow disappear also. 

Habitually cold feet are the origin of many 
affections of the stomach. This unequal cir- 
culation of the mass of the blood often causes 
diseases of the liver, ot the intestines, of in- 
flammations and catarrhs of the stomach. 
This bleod repelled from the extremities goes 
very often to congest the lungs, organs which 
easily yield to sanguine congestions. And it 
can be said that ninety times in one hundred, 
diseases of the lungs are due to cold feet. 
Cold feet often induce difficult respiration and 
asthma; the heart becomes subject to palpita- 
tions. The congestion reaches the larynx, 
the head; from these the trouble extends to 
the brain and to the eyes. 
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All these affections disappear when the fect 
are kept warm. 

It is toour own carelessness that habitually 
cold feet are due. We systematically render 
ourselves ill. Even from the cradle they raise 
us'to have cold feet. ‘The stockings are thin 
and the’ shoes narrow with elastic tips, so that 
the blood cann>t circulate in the feet; add to 
this the evil custom of having garters, and the 
general want of care for the feet, and it is 
easily scen why these organs revenge this 
treatment later. 

What is necessary to avoid cold feet, and 
to cure this infirmity when it exists? 

It is not well to give baths too warm to 
children; it is well to continue baths at all 
ages. The feet should be attended to, and 
infants should have loose shoes, without elas- 
ties, and then the feet will keep warm. If the 
feet have becoine habitually cold, it is neces- 
sary to have patience and not think that a 
trouble that has required twenty or thirty 

years to establish can be cured in,one night. 
' ‘There is no specific for the cure of chronic 
cold feet. The cure of the evil pertains; to 
natural therapeutics, as rubbing, vapor baths 
and walking. In this way warmth comes to 
the feet, and with it health returns. When 
the feet are warm it becomes easy to talk, for 
then the head is cool and the blood circulates 
freely. The old proverb which said that 
“head cool, feet warm and waist free may 
laugh at the doctors ” finds here confirmation. 

An excellent vapor bath for the feet is 
made thus : 

Inasmall box put a jug of boiling water, 
and envelop this jug with cloths wet with ho: 
water. Place the naked feet on slats that 
cover the box. and then envelop them with 
flannel. The vapor which rises from the wet 
cloths warms the fret and dilates the bluod 
vessels; thus the blood has more space to 
circulate, and the nerves are excited to action. 
After a certain time wipe the fect with a dry 
towel. It is well also to have at the feet, in 
the bed, during the night, a bottle or jug filled 
with hot water. 

—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





Ir is better te retrace a wrong step than to 
persist in a wrong course. 





Books and Papers. 





PHKENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
Tigatte. September, Contents; Allan Pinkerton, 
the detective; True Religious Education; Organic 
Cerebration; Cranial Affinities of Men and Apes; 
Language No. 6; Blarney Castle and the Blarney 
Stone ;.Robin and the Phrenologist; The Founder 
of the Schwenkfelders; Hints on Child Training; 
Della and Blanche; The Mind Cure; Many of the 
above articles are illustrated by portraits. Notes 
in Science; Trichinosis, No. 2, is an article to be 
studied; A Child Prodigy; etc., ete. Fowler and 
Wells, Co. 753 Broadway, N. Y. Terms $2. a year. 


Hauu’s JournNAL oF HeattTu. August, Contents; 
Cholera; The Sick Room; Care of the Teeth; A 
Study of Leprosy; The Paraguay Tea Tree; Yel- 
low Fever Chicago Beef; Effects of thin Atmos- 
phere; Health Alphabct; ete., ete. E. H. Gibbs, 
M.D. 21 Clinton Place, N. Y. Terms $1. a year. 


IleRaLp or Ilgattu. September, Contents; Na- 
tional Health and work; New method of Reducing 
Fever; lypnotism; The Cholera; Florence Night- 
ingale’s Remarks about the Sick in India; Studies 
in Hygiene for Women; ctc., ete. M. L. Tolbrook, 
M.D. 13 & 15 Laight S:.,N. Y. $1. ayear. 


Mrs. Ilcurp’s Niece. By Ella Farman. The 
Young Folks’ Library. Illustrated. Boston; D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price 25 cents. This fascinating 
story, one of the best from the author’s practised 
pen, will find a multitude of earnest and appreciative 
readers. It draws a sharp contrast between genuine, 
practical religion and its fashionable substitute, and 
shows the hollowness of a life not based upon sound 
priiciple. The character of Lois Gladstone is clear- 
ly and effectively drawn, and the story of her expe- 
riences inthe Hurd household, with the changes 
brought about in it through her quiet but persistent 
influence, is told with skill and feeling. There is 
hardly a page without its suggestive passage, and 
we know of few books which contain so much that 
is really he!pfulto young girls placed in positions 
where self control, moral courage and self-sacrifice 
are required. 

—+~@>— a 
NERVOUSNESS IN SPEAKING. 

A YOUTHFUL speaker, nervous at the pros- 
pect of addiessing a literary society on its 
anniversary, was advised by a clergyman to 
look upon the audience as if it were so many 
cabbage-heads. The suggestion was nota 
bad one, provided the youth had thoroughly 
prepare.l the speech for heads with brains. 
The young man, though he did not know it, 
held in that nervousness, at least, one claim 
toa placeamong orators. For there is scarce- 
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ly a public speaker whoge words move men, 
who does not feel @ similar tremor every time 
he rises before a great audience. 

‘* My throat and lips,” said the late Lord 
Derby, .surnamed the ‘‘ Rubert of debate,’ 
from his dashing, fearless style, ‘‘ when I am 
going to speak, are as dry as those of a man 
who is going to be hanged. ” 

Mr. Mathews, in his essay on ‘‘ The Ora- 
tor’s Trials,” has collected anumber of cases 
to illustrate the fact that the very sensibility 
which gives the orator his power makes him 
nervously anxious before rising to address an 
audience. 

Patrick Henry usually began with a hesi_ 
tating timidity, which continued until the ex- 
eitement of speaking threw it off. William 
Pinkney, a‘haughty, defiant, and vehe:nent or- 
ator, would turn pale when about to speak, 
and his knees would trembie, as though he 
were Belshazzar, gazing at the mysterious 
handwriting on the wall. 
practice failed to repress this nervousness. 

It is fortunate for the orator that years do 
not do this. For without the sensibility which 
begets it, one of the forces of oratory would 


be wanting. 
Tristam Burgess, ‘‘the baldeagle of 


Rhode Island ,” while speaking, on%some im- 
portant question, in the House of Represent- 
atives, suddenly pointed his fore-finger to- 
ward his opponent and made a long pause. 

‘* That pause was terrible,” said a colleague 
to Mr. Burgess, on leaving the House. ‘‘ To 
no one so terrible as to me, ” replied the or- 
ator, ‘‘for I couldn’tthink of anything to say.” 

‘* Nothing but strong excitement and a great 
occasion,” wrote Lord Macaulay while he 
was looked upon as one of the orators of the 
House of Commons, ‘‘overcomes a certain re- 
serve and mauvatse honte [bashfulness] which 
I have in speaking; not a mauvraise honte 
which in the,least confuses me or makes me 
hesitate for a word, but which keeps me from 
putting my fervor into my tone or my action. ” 

Dr. Storrs, the most finished of pulpit or- 
ators, whose extemporaneous sermons are 
marvels of rhetoric, thought and eloquence. 
It is said made a cead failure when he first 
preached without notes. After floundering 
for twenty five minutes, he came to a full 
stop. 


Even years of |- 





**T sank back in the chair,” he said de- 
scribing his mortification, ‘‘ almost wishing 
that I had been with Pharoah and his hosts 
when the Red Sea went over them. ” 

** My Lords,” said the Earl of Rochester, 
as he began:a speech to the House of Lords, 
‘* J—I-—I rise this time—My lords, I—I—] 
divide my discourse into four branches. My 
lords, if ever I rise again in this house, I give 
you leave to cut me off, root and branch 
forever.” 

The lesson taught by these incidents is 
this: The orator should master, but not 
eradicate, his nervousness. Canning, one of 
England's wittiest and most classical of or- 
ators, used to say,he was sure of speaking his 
best if he rose in a great fright. The more 
his heart beat the more certain he was that 
the heart of the audience would soon beat in 
responsive sympathetic rhythm. 

—WSelected. 


+>» 
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WONDERS OF LITTLENESS. 


Pursy and Elian relate that Myrmecides 
wrought out of ivory a chariot, with four 
wheels and four horses, and a ship with all 
her tackling, both in so small a compass, 
that a bee could hide either with its wings. 
Nor should we doubt this when we find it re- 
corded in English history on less questionable 
authority, that in the twentieth year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign a blacksmith of London of 
the name of Mark Scaliot, made a lock of 
iron, steel and brass, of eleven pieces, and a 
pipe key, all of which only weighed one grain. 
Scaliot also made a chain of gold, of forty 
three links, which he fastened to the lock and 
key, and put it around the neek of a flea, 
which drew the whole with perfect ease. The 
chain, key, lock, and flea, altogether weighed 
but one grain and a half!—Selected. 








+ 
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Individual effort alone gives growth,—sub- 
stantial growth of character; what we pos- 
sess, not what we profess, is a safeguard 
against error. Oft repeated ceremonies of 
confession are not the power that resurrects 
and brings the soul into newness of life; 
good homes do not form noble men or wom- 
en, without thought beyond self and material 
conditions.—£. M. I. 
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SURE PROMISE. 
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1. My soul, im - mor-tal, can-notlive On gross ma - te - rial things, 
2.0 Fa- ther, giveme dai-ly bread, And wine that’s ev - er new; 
3. Theearth is promisedto the meek, E - ter - nal life be- side; 
4.0 then let noth-ing rob my soul, Nor an - y doubts pre - vail; 


























Andall the wealththis worldcan give, No  last-ing com-fort brings. 
No fam -ine then I _ need to dread, Nor what my foes can do. 
If heav-en’s king- domthey wouldseek, Their Fa-ther will pro - vide. 
For while e - ter - nal a- ges roll, His goodness shall not fail. 
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Then let me la- bor for that meat Which ev - er _ will en- dure, 
While anx- ious caresof earth-ly toys, So ma- ny millions wound, 
He  feedsthe ra-vens whenthey cry, He clothes the smiling mead, 
i need but lit - tle here be - low, Have 7 - tle time to tox 
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That food which saints and an- gels eat, That hidden man-na_ pure. 
My spir- it feasts on in - ward joys And pit-ies those a - round. 
And will he not my wants sup- ply With ev'ry thing I need? 
Then + world to which I go, Shall be my great con - cern. 
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GIVING GOD OUR BEST. 

Tue vessels used in the temple service 
were of, pure gold; none were of silver, for 
it was-not anything accounted of in the days 
of Solomon; therefore it was not considered 
worthy to be mixed with the gold offered for 
the service of the King of kings. Whatever 
was for his service must be of the best quali- 
ty. May we not learn a lesson from this? 
Does it not teach that we are to offer to the 
Lord nothing but gold—pure true gold? 

What, then, is the gold which we are to 
give to God? Can we all give it? Yes, it is 
the soul's offering to him we call our King. 
It is the ‘‘ soul’s best” for God. How freely 
we give the best we can possibly afford to those 
we love! Shall we less freely offer ourselves 
and our best to him who first bestows what- 
ever we possess of talent, influence or sub- 
stance? Think you he will accept our silver 
if we withhold our gold? In our service for 
him let our energy be the gold of our strength, 
not-the dribblings of a spent power. We 
willingly give our best exertion to obtain 
pleasure or recreation, let us see that we ex- 
pend it not alone in this, reserving only the 
silver for God’s work. 

Some of us may think we have not much 
to give compared to what many others have. 
This may also be true; but if that little is 
really our very best we may confidently offer 
it fur God’s acceptance. It is not the quanti- 
ty he asks but the true pure metal, however 
small the quantity.— The Christian. 
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Kind Words. 
Union Village, Ohio, Aug. 1884. 
Tue Aug. issue just received is equa! in all 
respects to any of its predecessors. 
C. Clapp. 


West Pittsfield, Mass. Aug. 1884. 
I rink so much of the August number 
that I shall wish tosend several copies abroad. 
S. Mabec. 


Shaker Village, N. H. Aug. 
Tue August number of the Manifesto, is an 
excellent paper, and contains a great deal ot 
good. Mary Whitcher. 





THE BEATTY ORGAN AND PLANO Co, 


A Wonderfal Business BRejuvenatead 
and Established. 


From Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated Newspaper. 

Tue name of Daniel F. Beatty, of Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, is tolerably well known 
to the majority of the people of the United 
States in connection with the manufacture 
and sale of musicalinstruments. By liberal 
and wide-spread advertising, and by dealing 
direct with the purchaser, he built up a most 
extensive businessin organs and piavos. It 
was his ambition to erect and own the largest 
organ factory in the world, and he succeeded 
inso doing. But the hindrances and losses 
incident to a disastrous fire in 1881, and the 
want of adequate capital, combined with a 
lack of business method, led to a scrious en- 
tanglement in his affairs. Although he made 
and sold over seventeen thousand (17,000) 
organs last year, his embarrassments, which 
dated their origin years before, became so 
serious that he finally sold his business to a 
corporation composed of his creditors. It is 
understood that this company, with ample 
capital, has undertaken to make good as far 
as possible all the obligations of Mr. Beatty, 
giving preference to the purchasers of organs 
and pianos whose goods are still undelivered 
and to whom it is shipping daily their instru- 
ments. The company is under the presidency 
of Mr. I. W. England, of New York, his 
manager being Mr. W. P. Hadwen; and the 
gentlemen composing the directors and stock- 
holders are among the best known and most 
responsible business men in the country. All 
new orders, we are assured, are® filled on 
receipt with instruments of the best quality; 
while arrearages are being manufactured and 
shipped at the 1 ate cfnot less than 100 a week. 
On such a basis, supplying a superior article 
at a moderate price, free of agent's com- 
missions, the new concern ought to achieve 
agreat success. 

SE —— 

Kings may control nations, evil may sway 

its millions, yet truth cannot be made to fear 


or change.— JL. Mf. H. 








Lucy Blakeley, July 29, at South Union, 
Ky. Age 80 yrs. 9 mo. & 13 days. 

A faithful laborer in the vineyard of the 
Lord. H: L. E. 


John Martin, Aug. 18, at Union Vilage, 
Ohio. Age 80 yrs. 1 mo. and 17 days. 


Diadama Bartholomew, Aug. 20, at En 
field, N.H. Aged 69 yrs. 7 mo. 2 days. 





